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NOTES AND COMMENT 

A NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICE FOB LATIN AMERICAN RESEARCH^ 

Among the many offices whicli were given new duties and new signifi- 
cance because of the urgent demands of the war, one of the most inter- 
esting from the point of view of tliose associated with Latin American 
research is the Latin American Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Strictly speaking, this Division did not origi- 
nate as a war office, since it was estabhshed in 1916, with Mr. Otto 
Wilson as Chief. 

Shortly after this country went into the war, however, it became 
apparent that many Government offices were in urgent need of readily 
accessible information upon vital Latin American topics. Further- 
more, the seriously disturbed condition of overseas trade and invest- 
ments, greatly stimulated the desire of American merchants and banks 
for advice, information, and assistance from the Government. The 
outcome of this situation was the rapid expansion of the Latin Amer- 
ican Division of the above Bureau. Dr. Julius Klein of the history 
department at Harvard was called to take charge of the Division in 
the summer of 1917 and served as Chief until March 1, 1919, when 
Mr. C. A. McQueen of Cleveland was appointed to that post with 
Dr. W. E. Dunn of Texas as assistant-chief. 

The files and general equipment of the Division grew rapidly, and 
today they comprise one of the most complete and readily accessible 
collections of data upon present-day Latin American conditions. This 
material may be classified under a series of headings, each of which will 
undoubtedly interest the student or investigator who is working in the 
Latin American field. 

Perhaps the most generally useful part of the equipment is a card 
bibliography consisting of some two thousand cards, which is growing 
at the rate of one thousand cards a month. These are classified by 

' Inasmuch as the official name of the division, the work of which is described 
by Dr. Klein, its former chief and formerly a member of the Editorial Staff of this 
Review, is the "Latin American Division", the word "Latin" has been used 
throughout this note, instead of the more correct term "Hispanic". — J. A. R. 
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topics, and under each topic, by Latin American countries. The sub- 
jects inckide such headings of more general interest as international 
relations, political conditions, trade conditions, together with a large 
number of special topics, such as agriculture, banking, nitrate, mining, 
petroleum, coffee, sisal, geography and travel, stock-raising, etc. The 
references are to European, Latin American, and American periodicals, 
and special attention is given to those which are not indexed in any of 
the usual printed guides to such literature. A special effort has been 
made in this way to tabulate and make immediately accessible the 
enormous quantity of valuable data which are published in the various 
reviews and bulletins, both official and unofficial, now being devoted to 
Latin American affairs. More than two hundred publications of this 
character are now being currently read and indexed for this bibliog- 
raphy. It may be added that this extensive index proved indispen- 
sable for a large nimiber of urgent investigations that were carried on in 
the Division by various war organizations. This was due to the read- 
iness with which the material listed could be consulted, since files of 
all the more important publications are kept on the shelves of the 
Division. The value of the bibliography was also appreciated because 
of its timeHness, since a special effort is made to index all new material 
immediately upon its receipt. 

In order to make this card bibliography readily accessible to investi- 
gators who are not in a position to use the cards themselves in Wash- 
ington, various mimeographed lists of titles under given headings have 
been prepared and circulated through the district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, and Seattle. The titles of the 
mimeographed bibliographies circulated in this way included the fol- 
lowing: "Chilean Trade Conditions", "Automobile Trade of Latin 
America", "Dairy Industry of Latin America", "Latin American Coal 
Trade", "Machinery Trade of Latin America", and "The Petroleum 
Industry". Other titles are being added to this list from time to time, 
and whenever the facilities of the Division will permit, a special bibli- 
ography can be prepared for a given investigation. 

The second group of file material is that which comprises several 
thousand sheets of unpublished reports from Government agents in 
Latin America, together with a very large number of newspaper clip- 
pings collected from the leading Latin American dailies, which are read 
currently in the Division. This material is likewise classified by topics 
and by countries. It is being extensively used to facilitate the various 
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researches conducted by the Division, and is, in fact, the basis for many 
of the Latin American Circulars which have been pubUshed in daily 
"Commerce Reports". 

Among the topics upon which such Circulars have been issued are 
the following: Latin American Railways (a series of careful analyses 
of the railway problems in each of the more important Latin American 
countries); a similar series on the food situation in several Latin Amer- 
ican countries; Mexican petroleum; Brazilian coffee; Colombian plat- 
inum; Chilean trade balance; a series on the exchange problem in Latin 
America; and its effect upon trade; Argentine linseed; paint trade of 
Latin America, etc. 

New studies are being added to this list at the rate of two or three a 
month. The selection of topics is made largely in accordance with 
demands for information upon matters of timely interest. It is planned 
to collect several of the reports and publish them in more permanent 
form in the course of the coming fiscal year. 

During the war, a large proportion of the time of the Division was 
given to investigations for various war offices. The War Department 
called upon the Division for information upon such subjects as the 
petroleum resources of Latin America, the nitrate situation, supplies 
of coconuts and cohune nuts (for the manufacture of gas masks), 
cinchona bark, castor beans (for the oil which was extensively used in 
the Aircraft Division). 

One of the most serious problems connected with the War, was the 
curtailment of merchant shipping used in non-military operations. 
The Division cooperated closely with the Shipping Board in the inves- 
tigation of this highly involved problem. Extensive researches were 
conducted in order to facilitate the immediate diversion of ships from 
less essential uses in Latin American waters, and the granting of pri- 
ority to the movement of war supplies. This involved exhaustive 
studies of the sources and uses not only of the more obvious war mate- 
rials such as nitrate, manganese and petroleum, but also of such neces- 
sary commodities as wax for aeroplane manufacture, quebracho extract 
for time-saving tanning of leather, and linseed oil for the preparation 
of paints. 

In each case special efforts were made to assist the Shipping Board 
in its plans to facilitate the stimulation of imports from the nearer 
regions of Latin America. An important phase of the program of that 
Board was, of course, the securing of war essentials from the nearest 
available sources, especially the Caribbean countries, in order to avoid 
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the long and time-consuming hauls from the Far East and the very 
remote parts of Latin America. Quantities of data were collected on 
the shipping situation throughout the Southern repubhcs, with special 
reference to the larger merchant marines of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile. In this connection the coal trade of the Latin American coun- 
tries was given particular attention, because of its close association 
with ship movements. 

The Division was called upon constantly by the War Trade Board 
for advice with regard to the licensing of trade to and from the Latin 
American republics. This involved an extensive study of the economic 
self-sufficiency of Latin America, and especially of the growing inter- 
Latin American trade, which has come to be such an important factor 
since the war. The development of new industries in the various 
countries, as the result of war pressure and ship shortage, was also 
given careful attention with reference to the program for a curtailment 
of trade. 

The Division participated in the war work of such offices as the 
Geological Survey, which was interested in studying the mineral situa- 
tion; the Food Administration, which was especially concerned over 
supplies of sugar, cereals, Mexican sisal, and edible oils ; the Committee 
on public Information, which was given considerable assistance in its 
Latin American publicity campaign; and the Federal Reserve Board, 
which was engaged in the adjustment of Latin American exchange. 

During the closing months of the war, the preparations for the Peace 
Conference through the efforts of the so-called Colonel House Inquiry, 
absorbed a considerable part of the energies of the Division. Prepara- 
tions were made for the Paris deliberations upon many vital Latin 
American controversies, which are likely to be discussed at that great 
gathering. 

In conclusion it might be observed that although this Division is 
primarily devoted to the promotion of Latin American trade, and 
although its time during the war period was given to a large extent to 
the solution of urgent problems involving Latin American subjects, 
nevertheless, the equipment in its offices is such that it merits the 
careful consideration of every investigator interested in this field. 
The files are being augmented rapidly as the result of the extensive 
work now being carried on in Latin America by the various trade com- 
missioners, special agents and commercial attaches covering that region 
for the Department of Commerce. 

Julius Klein. 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON AND HISPANIC AMERICA 

Edward Livingston, one of America's greatest and least appreciated 
Jurists, was born at Clermont, N. Y., May 26, 1764, and died at Barry- 
town-on-Hudson, May 23, 1836. The youngest son of Robert R. and 
Margaret Beekman Livingston, Edward was the brother of Chancellor 
R. R. Livingston, who helped draft the Declaration of Independence 
and negotiated the Louisiana Purchase. Educated at Princeton, 
Edward studied law at Albany and New York, and was admitted to 
practice in 1785. He represented New York in Congress from 1795 to 
1801. In the latter year, he was appointed Federal district attorney 
for New York as well as being elected mayor of that city. While 
suffering from yellow fever (1803), a clerk in his office (district attorney) 
embezzled a large amount of public funds. Livingston promptly as- 
sumed the responsibility, and confessed judgment in the sum of $100,000, 
although only about $44,000 was actually taken. His entire property 
was given up to pay part of the debt, and the rest with interest was 
paid in 1826. Resigning both his offices, Livingston removed to Loui- 
siana (1804) where he commenced the practice of law. His thorough 
knowledge of Roman, as well as of common law, together with his 
ability to speak Spanish and French, gave him an advantage over both 
Creole and American lawyers. During the campaign of 1814-1815, 
he served as General Jackson's military secretary, and did much to 
organize the Louisiana forces. He and two Creole lawyers drafted the 
Civil Code of Louisiana, still in use, in which English and American 
law are combined with French, Spanish, and colonial law to form a 
practicable system. From 1820 to 1822, Livingston was a member of 
the Louisiana legislature. The next seven years were spent in the 
Federal House of Representatives. He was chosen United States 
senator in 1829, became secretary of state in Jackson's cabinet in 1831, 
and was sent two years later as minister to France. Returning to this 
country in 1835, he made his last public appearance in January, 1836, 
when he appeared with Webster as counsel for New Orleans in an 
appeal before the Supreme Court. Livingston was twice married : the 
first time (1788) to Mary McEvers, by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter. His second wife (1805) was a widow, Mme. Louise Moreau 
de Lassy (n6e d'Avezac de Castera) , a refugee in New Orleans after the 
slave insurrection in San Domingo. One daughter was born of this 
imion. 
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Mostly indirect, yet quite important, were Livingston's points of 
contact with Hispanic America. The first contact that attracts the 
attention was really a posthumous relation. During the debate (1798) 
on the alien and sedition laws, Livingston eloquently denounced the 
alien bill as unconstitutional, undemocratic, and tyrannical. His 
admirers had this speech printed on satin and widely distributed. 
Thinking it germane to the political situation then existing in Mexico, 
Sr. Luis de la Sierra translated it into Spanish in 1873 and published it 
as a pamphlet in order to oppose a similar provision in the proposed 
Mexican constitution. 

Of course, Livingston was in close touch in New Orleans, not only 
with Louisianians of Spanish extraction, but with many Hispanic 
Americans. Perhaps this led to the adoption (1831) by Guatemala of 
Livingston's famous penal code, completed in 1825. Had Louisiana 
adopted it, that state would have been, in the opinion of experts, at 
least one hundred years ahead of the rest of the world in criminology. 

Naturally, Livingston's most direct relations with Hispanic America 
were during his term as secretary of state. There was of course, a 
large mass of routine correspondence with consuls and ministers. One 
or two examples will serve to show his attitude. He urged the American 
minister to Mexico, in June, 1831, to employ every effort to prevent 
Spaniards from using American passports as a means of evading the 
laws of Mexico. The document shows the most admirable respect for 
the rights of a friendly nation, and a desire to assist it in the exercise 
of every legitimate power. Next year he drafted a report to the presi- 
dent, urging Congress to authorize the latter to exempt from American 
duties Colombian vessels and their cargoes coming directly from Co- 
lombian to United States ports, as a return for reciprocal privileges 
granted by Colombia. The necessary act was passed in 1832. The 
origin of this report is of interest. Colombia had made such an ar- 
rangement with Central America. When this was learned by the 
United States minister at Bogota, he demanded that, as the United 
States had a "most favored nation" treaty with Colombia, ships of the 
United States should be granted the same exemptions accorded to 
those from Central America. Colombia replied that these were recip- 
rocal privileges, and that they could not in fairness to Colombia and 
Central America be extended to ships of the United States without a 
similar privilege for Colombian ships in ports of the United States. 
Livingston advised the president that Colombia's position was emi- 
nently fair and reasonable, and urged the granting of this reciprocal 
privilege. 
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During the war between Argentina and Brazil, Livingston, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry, from the former, advised the charge at Buenos 
Aires that the Monroe Doctrine did not obligate the United States to 
intervene in a war between two Hispanic American states, but was a 
means of protecting Hispanic America from European aggression. 

On another occasion, Livingston upheld very firmly, but with per- 
fect courtesy, and respect for Argentina's municipal sovereignty, the 
right of ships of the United States to participate in the fishing off the 
Falkland Islands. This dispute was terminated by Great Britain's 
assumption of control of the islands. 

Another item of interest, although not touching Hispanic America, 
was a legal opinion given by Livingston, in 1803, to the Marquis de 
Yrujo, the Spanish minister at Washington. Yrujo submitted a hypo- 
thetical question concerning' certain spoliation claims of the United 
States against Spain. Livingston, and some other prominent lawyers 
replied that if the case were as stated, Spain owed nothing to the United 
States. Yrujo had not stated all the facts, but used the opinion in his 
arguments with Secretary Madison. President Jefferson was very 
angry. Livingston, of course felt that he had simply given ordinary 
legal opinion. 

MiLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 



PORTS OP PERU 

The following excellent article on the Ports of Peru, written by 
Grosvenor M. Jones, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, was published in no. 99 of Commerce Reports 
under date of April 28, 1919. Mr. Jones is an authority on ports and 
terminals and has a firsthand knowledge of Hispanic America. By 
his permission, the entire article is reprinted here. — J. A. R. 

Peru has a considerable number of seaports on the Pacific and a 
number of river ports on the Atlantic side which are reached through 
the Amazon River system. On the Pacific side there are 18 ports with 
a value of commerce in excess of half a million dollars. Two of these, 
Callao and MoUendo, may be considered as general commodity ports; 
two others, Lobitos and Talara, are oil ports; while the remaining 14 
on the Pacific coast are sugar and cotton ports. These are, Paita, 
Pimentel, Eten, Pacasmayo, Huanchaco, Salaverry, Chimbote, Sa- 
manco, Supe, Huacho, Chancay, Cerro Azul, Tambo de Mora, and 
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Pisco. None of the river ports reached from the Atlantic side is of 
commercial significance except Iquitos. 

Peru occupies the western section of the widest portion of South 
America. Its northern boundaries are not far south of the Equator 
and its southern limits are north of the Tropic of Capricorn. It lies, 
therefore, wholly within the tropical zone, but its climate is modified 
by the cold Humboldt or Antarctic curi'ent, which sweeps northward 
near enough to the Peruvian coast to have a decided effect on the 
climate of the coastal section of the country. 

The coast is for the most part steep and rocky, but is broken at 
frequent intervals by ravines or gullies at the mouths of which, in 
many cases, a sandy beach is formed under the protection of a rocky 
headland. Great depths are to be found close to the shore along 
practically the entire coast. 

Although severe storms Sind hurricanes are rare, a heavy swell beats 
upon the coast almost constantly and with particular force during the 
period from June to November. This swell, which is due in large 
measure to the Humboldt current and to the winds that accompany 
that stream, is particularly noticeable in the open ports and in those 
which have no natural land protection toward the south. 

The force of the swell is especially marked on the beaches. Upon 
striking the shallow depths or rocks it produces heavy breakers and a 
strong undertow. As a consequence, in the open ports vessels must 
anchor at all times at a considerable distance from the shore and dis- 
charge or take on cargo by means of lighters. At times when the 
swell is particularly heavy no cargo can be handled with safety in 
the open roadstead and lighters can not safely moor at the quays or 
piers. 

No navigable streams flow toward the ocean in any part of the 
Peruvian coast and there are few deep indentations forming natural 
harbors. The only bays or coves which are large or commodious are 
Paita Cove, Ferrol Bay (Chimbote), Samanco Bay, Callao Bay, and 
Independencia Bay. 

Four factors of prime importance have affected the development of 
Peruvian ports. These are the climate, topography, natural resources, 
and the means of interior communication. As to climate, the Hum- 
boldt current not only modifies the temperature, as stated above, 
but it also helps to make practically the whole coastal region of Peru 
rainless. Because of the mildness of the climate and the lack of rain 
along the coast, the need for warehouses and sheds for the storage of 
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cargoes is not imperative, and considerable quantities of merchandise, 
such as sugar, cotton, etc., can be stored in the open. 

In the matter of topography the main fact to be noted is the pres- 
ence of the Andes, which extend from the border of Ecuador to the 
Chilean border and are not far distant from the coast. They act as 
barriers to land traffic from north to south as well as from east to 
west. As a result, there are few railroads running from north to south 
in the coastal section of Peru, and communication by water must 
be resorted to on a much more extensive scale than would otherwise 
be necessary. This helps to account for the considerable number 
of ports. Furthermore, the Andes form a barrier to the extensive 
rivers of the eastern section which might otherwise be important means 
of conmiunication between the central and eastern sections on the one 
hand and the central and western on the other, but which are as yet 
comparatively little used. 

In the matter of resources, Peru is well provided. In the extreme 
north near the coast are fairly large deposits of oil which is high in 
gasoline content. In the northern section, near Paita, there is grown 
in considerable quantities a long-staple cotton not found in any other 
part of the world, which is in great demand for cotton and wool mix- 
ture fabrics. In the central Provinces of Peru are irrigated river 
valleys of great fertility, which produce great quantities of sugar, 
cotton, and rice. The section of Peru served by its principal port, 
Callao, is extremely rich in copper, silver, and vanadium. The ex- 
treme southerly section of Peru also is rich in minerals, and not only 
serves as an outlet for Bolivia but also for some of the interior Prov- 
inces of Peru, which have a large production in alpaca and other wools 
as well as certain subtropical products. 

The following ports are taken up, not according to their rank in 
value of foreign trade, but, for convenience, in the order of their geo- 
graphical location from north to south. 

Lobitos is one of the three oil-shipping ports of Peru, the others 
being Talara, 8 miles to the south, and Tumbes, about 85 miles to the 
north. Lobitos is a port of comparatively recent origin and owes 
its importance solely to its proximity to the Lobitos oil fields. The 
port is located in a small cove. The anchorage gi-ound is about 400 
yards north of the pierhead and has a minimum depth of 29 feet. 
There is a small pier equipped with steam crane which is used as a 
landing place by lighters. An 8-inch pipe line extends along the pier 
and bottom of the cove from tanks on the shore to an artificial island 
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about 3,500 feet distant. The tank ships anchor near this island 
and take on their cargoes through the pipe Hne. It is reported that 
10,000 metric tons of oil can be loaded within 24 hours without any 
difficulty. 

Talara is the leading oil port in Peru. In point of cargo tonnage 
Talara is outranked only by Callao. In 1917 the cargo handled at 
Talara amounted to 236,233 metric tons. The great bulk of the ship- 
ments consists of crude petroleum, since only a comparatively small 
part of the oil is refined at Talara. The oil fields are controlled by 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. The port has a well-constructed 
modern pier, which is equipped with two cranes, one of 10 tons and 
the other of 5 tons capacity, for handling general cargo. An 8-inch 
pipe line is used for transferring the oil. 

Paita is one of the eight major ports of Peru and one of the three 
ports with bonded warehouses, the other two being Callao and Mo- 
Uendo. It is the leading port of northern Peru, and in nonmal times 
ranks third among Peruvian ports in value of foreign trade. The 
harbor is fairly well protected, being surrounded on the south, east, 
and north by steep cliffs 200 to 220 feet in height, and its waters are 
practically always free from heavy swells. The town of Paita is small 
and has no industries, but is the terminus of a railroad that taps a rich 
cotton-growing district and serves Piura, a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
and other towns in the valley of the Piura and Chira Rivers. Paita 
is a regular port of call for the larger steamers that operate on the west 
coast. Although there are several fairly good piers at this port, the 
depth of water alongside is not sufficient to permit the larger boats to 
moor. Practically all transfer of cargo is, therefore, effected by means 
of lighters anchored in the roadstead. 

Pimentel is only about 8 miles north of Eten and serves the same 
district. At one time Pimentel was the principal port of this section 
of Peru, but it declined rapidly after the port of Eten was connected 
by rail with the principal commercial centers of the interior. In 1915 
a new railroad was built connecting Pimentel with the interior, and 
as this line is controlled by persons having large sugar and rice estates 
Pimentel has taken on new life. Moreover, a pier has been built at 
Pimentel, and the handicap of transferring cargo to and from lighters 
has been removed. It may be expected, therefore, that there will be 
strong competition between Pimentel and Eten. The port is prac- 
tically an open roadstead, with shallow water a considerable distance 
from the shore. Anchorage is usually in 5 fathoms of water about 
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1| miles from the beach. The Hydrographic Office of the United 
States Navy reports that vessels swing to the current, which runs 
north at the rate of from 1 to 1| knots per hour, and ride very com- 
fortably, though landing is frequently interrupted by surf. All trans- 
fer of cargo is by means of lighters. 

Eten is a major port and ranks fifth among Peruvian ports in value 
of foreign commerce. It leads in shipments of rice and ranks next to 
Salaverry in shipments of sugar. Eten is the only port of importance 
between Paita and Salaverry, a distance of about 260 miles. The 
port is practically an open roadstead with a pier that extends into the 
open sea, with little or no land protection. The Hydrographic Office 
reports that there is good anchorage and secure holding ground about 
700 yards from the end of the pier, but that during the months from 
May to August it is considered unsafe for a sailing vesel to lie off the 
port. During this period the mail steamers sometimes leave the 
anchorage and remain away during the night. All transfer of cargo 
is by means of lighters. 

Although Pacasmayo is one of the major ports, and is the port of 
call for most of the steamers operating on the west coast, it is never- 
theless of relatively small importance. Pacasmayo is outranked in 
value of foreign commerce by 14 other Peruvian ports. It is located 
on a cove at the mouth of a small river about 65 miles north of Sala- 
verry and 35 miles south of Eten. It serves a district that has a fairly 
large production of rice. Cotton and sugar are also produced in the 
immediate vicinity of this port, and some mining products of the 
interior find their outlet through Pacasmayo. This port is connected 
with the interior by a standard-gauge railroad, and has a pier more 
than 2,500 feet in length. This pier was recently damaged by a severe 
storm but repairs have since been made. All transfer of cargo is by 
means of lighters. 

About 40 years ago Huanchaco was a port of considerable standing. 
At that time it served the same district which Salaverry now serves, 
but lost much of its trade when a railroad was built from Salaverry 
into the interior. At present it is almost exclusively a sugar shipping 
point and serves almost entirely thi'ee important sugar estates under 
the control of one individual. The port consists of an open roadstead 
with rather poor anchorage and with little or no shelter from the swells 
and breakers. There is a small pier, but this is used only by lighters. 

In value of foreign trade Salaverry has in recent years ranked sec- 
ond among the ports of Peru, chiefly as a result of the stimulation 
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of the sugar industry during the war. Its importance is due prin- 
cipally to the extensive sugar production of the Chicama and Santa 
Catalina valleys, and to the railroad facilities which connect it with 
a considerable number of large sugar estates in the interior. The 
port of Salaverry has no natural advantages; in fact, it is an open 
roadstead with practically no protection against the heavy swell 
that is so prevalent along the Peruvian coast. Shipping authorities 
report that there is a good anchorage for steamers in about 5^ fathoms 
at a distance of about one-half mile from shore. The port has one 
pier 1,400 feet in length, which, however, is used only by lighters, 
which handle all cargo to and from ships. 

Chimbote is a port of the future. Although its commerce is as yet 
relatively small, the port is a very excellent one, and its hinterland 
is susceptible of extensive development. Chimbote is situated on the 
northern side of Ferrol Bay about 210 miles north of Callao. The 
bay is protected on the west by a number of islands and on the south 
by a long hUly peninsula which forms the northern side of Samanco 
Bay. Ferrol Bay is about 6 miles long and 3 miles wide, and there is 
good holding ground and convenient depth for anchorage in prac- 
tically all parts. Chimbote serves as an outlet for the extensive pro- 
duction of sugar and cotton of the Santa River valley. The mining 
resources of the interior not far distant from Chimbote are reported 
to be very extensive, and when made accessible by projected railroads, 
wUl probably develop for this port a large traffic in copper, silver, and 
coal. The port has a good pier which is used only by lighters. 

Samanco is situated about 200 miles north of Callao, and shares 
with the near-by port of Chimbote the distinction of having one of 
the best harbors on the Pacific coast of South America. It is located 
on Samanco Bay, which is very similar in size and character to Ferrol 
Bay, immediately north of it. The Peruvian Coast Pilot states that 
the bay is so well protected from the swells that vessels can anchor 
within a short distance from shore, and its waters are so quiet that the 
bay has been likened to a large lake. Samanco is the port of shipment 
for a few sugar estates in the immediate interior. All transfer of cargo 
is by means of lighters. 

Supe is about 90 miles north of Callao, and, like the majority of 
ports of Peru, it serves as a shipping point for sugar and cotton. Supe 
is an outlet for the production of the Supe River valley. Supe Cove 
is described by one authority as "a snug little bay capable of contain- 
ing four or five sails", and by another as "the good bay of Supe". 
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The port is connected with its hinterland by two narrow-gauge rail- 
roads built by sugar companies solely for the purpose of moving their 
products to the seaboard. The port has a pier of rather good con- 
struction, but it is used only by lighters, by which all cargo is transferred. 

Huacho is a small port about 70 miles north of Callao, with which 
it is connected by rail. In the immediate hinterland of this port are 
several important sugar and cotton estates, and some extensive de- 
posits of coal and other minerals which have not yet been developed. 
Large quantities of sugar, cotton, and cotton seed are shipped from 
Huacho, which is also an important shipping point for guano from 
the near-by islands. All cargo is transferred between pier and vessels 
by means of lighters. 

Chancay is a small, unimportant port located on Chancay Bay 
about 40 miles north of Callao. The bay is described in the South 
American Pilot as "a confined place and fit only for small coasters". 
Strong swells are frequent, and there is generally a heavy surf which 
breaks upon the beach and hampers traffic. Chancay has an advan- 
tage in rail connection to Lima and to points in the interior. This 
section of Peru has a fairly large production of cotton, which finds 
its outlet through Chancay. There is a pier which is used only by 
lighters. 

Callao is the leading port in Peru. As a rule, it receives nearly 
two-thirds of the total value of imports and ships nearly two-fifths 
of the total value of exports. It serves the most populous and highly 
developed industrial and mining section of Peru, and is the ocean 
terminus of the most important railroad in the country — the Central 
Railway of Peru. Callao has a good harbor — one of the best on the 
west coast of South America. Located on Callao Bay, it is well pro- 
tected on the south by several large islands and on the north by head- 
lands, which afford fair protection against northers. Callao, moreover, 
is one of the few ports on the west coast with extensive harbor facilities. 
A French company, under a concession granted more than 30 years 
ago, constructed what is called the Darsena, which is a system of break- 
waters inclosing an inner harbor provided with extensive quay walls 
for mooring. The Darsena is equipped with a large number of cranes 
and with tracks connecting with the Central Railway of Peru, which 
makes it possible for cargo to be transferred direct from ship to car. 
The Ddrsena is not, however, capable of accommodating all of the 
traffic, and a great majority of the ocean steamers calling at CaUao 
anchor in the open roadstead and receive and discharge cargo by means 
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of lighters. The use of lighters is favored particularly by coasting 
vessels, which carry the bulk of traffic of most of the west-coast ports, 
since the schedules of these ships provide for only short stays, so as to 
enable calls to be made at more than one port a day. Such vessels 
save the time required to dock and undock in the Darsena. Moreover, 
in the roadstead cargo can be worked on both sides of the vessel to 
better advantage. Lighters are placed alongside the ship as soon as it 
anchors, empty lighters on one side to receive cargo and loaded lighters 
on the other to deliver cargo to the ship. Lighters can also be used for 
storing freight until convenient to discharge it. The chief drawback 
to the use of lighters is the extra and often severe handling of mer- 
chandise and the loss from theft and pilferage while anchored in the 
roadstead. 

Cerro Azul is a minor port located about 70 miles south of Callao. 
Its importance is due almost entirely to the fact that it is the most 
convenient point of shipment for the Canete River valley. This 
valley is one of the most fertile in Peru and ranks high in the produc- 
tion of sugar and cotton. The port is located on a small cove of the 
same name. The cove is unsuitable either for a haven or a landing 
place, but it furnishes the best harbor adjacent to the section it serves. 
The Peruvian Coast Pilot states that the anchorage is bad and unsafe; 
that the bottom is sandy; and that there is a heavy swell from the 
southwest constantly dashing heavily upon the beach. All transfer of 
cargo is effected by means of lighters. 

Tambo de Mora is a small port only 15 miles north of Pisco, and 
serves the Chinca River valley. This valley is fertile and produces 
a considerable quantity of cotton in addition to a great variety of 
vegetables and grapes, which are used in the production of wine. The 
port has the usual pier to be found at the small Peruvian ports — a 
long, narrow structure equipped with a few steam cranes and used 
only by lighters. Ships anchor in the roadstead. 

Pisco is the principal port between Callao and Mollendo. It has 
long been a port of considerable importance, and large traffic in sugar, 
sheep, vicuna skins, and precious metals is furnished by the near-by 
Provinces. The port is located on Pisco Bay and has good anchorage 
in 4 to 6 fathoms of water within a short distance from the head of the 
pier. The bay, however, has no shelter from the swell. From 11 
o'clock in the morning until sundown there is often a heavy southern 
breeze known as the "paracas". As long as this breeze continues work 
must generally be suspended. Pisco is connected with the interior by 
a standard-gauge railroad. There is one pier about 2,200 feet in length 
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and about 35 feet wide and equipped with three steam cranes. All 
transfer of cargo from ship to shore is Ijy means of lighters. 

Mellendo is generally considered as next to Callao in importance 
among Peruvian ports. Without question it is one of the worst ports 
on the entire west coast. It is a port in name only, for its harbor con- 
sists of an open roadstead that is exposed both to the southwest swell 
and to northers. In view of the fact that practically all of the com- 
merce of the southern departments of Peru and a large part of the 
Bolivian transit trade passes through this port, it seems almost in- 
credible that MoUendo should be retained as a gateway much longer. 
Not far to the north is Matarani Bay, a safe and commodious haven, 
which is closer to Arequipa, the commercial metropolis of southern 
Peru, and can be equipped as a port at a cost of about $3,500,000. 
The only harbor works at Mollendo consist of quay walls that have 
been constructed on either side of a small V-shaped cove. These 
quays are of modern construction and are equipped with cranes, but 
only lighters can moor alongside. All cargo transfer is, therefore, 
ef5:ected by means of lighters in the open roadstead. The cover at 
Mollendo is protected to some extent toward the south by a short 
artificial breakwater and to the north by two series of small islands, 
but in the rough weather which prevails at this port, even the cove 
is not safe. Records kept for a period of years show that there is an 
average of about 60 days of rough weather in a year. The period from 
May to October is generally the worst. During these months traffic 
is sometimes suspended for several days at a stretch. 

Iquitos is the only deep-water Peruvian port on the Amazon River 
system. It is situated about 2,500 miles from the sea and is about 330 
feet above sea level. Iquitos is well known as a rubber port. It is 
the focal point of a system of rivers which radiate in all directions and 
extend to the innermost parts of Peru. Its importance has declined 
with the decline of the Peruvian rubber industry in competition with 
that of the Far East. The population of Iquitos varies from about 
18,000 in the dry season when the rubber gatherers are at work in the 
forest, to about 30,000 in the rainy season, when the river is high and 
the workers remain in the city. The port facilities consist of a float- 
ing pontoon dock equipped with modern handling appliances and con- 
nected with the shore by means of an overhead bridge. The pontoon 
form of dock is necessary because of the constantly changing stage of 
the river. This dock is controlled by the Booth Steamship Co. under 
long-term concession. 

Grosvenor M. Jones. 
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The Second Pan American Commercial Congress held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the Pan American Union early in June brought 
together a numerous assembly of the business men of the United States 
as well as a number of men from various countries of Hispanic America. 
The meetings were well attended and an active part was taken in the 
discussions by many of the delegates. The results of a conference of 
this nature can scarcely be estimated for some years to come. They 
ought to be great and lasting, however, and not the least among them 
should be a greater understanding and sympathy among all the coun- 
tries of the Americas. One of the pleasing notes of the conference was 
the realization that this is essentially an age of reconstruction and 
improvement. "Big business" is big because it is sympathetic and 
increases only through goodwill. Action and reaction are equal in the 
business world as well as in the realm of Physics. Business men of 
the United States are frankly after the trade of Hispanic America, but 
they are offering a quid pro quo. Meetings that bring together men 
of different nationalities to discuss business relations are a sign of the 
progressive age in which we live. They tend to a better "greasing of 
the wheels" of business, and to a friendship both commercially and 
pohtically. Why should not the Pan American Union hold such com- 
mercial gatherings more often, and in various sections of the United 
States whose people are interested in direct business with Hispanic 
America? San Francisco, New Orleans, New York, Boston, and other 
points should be the scenes of special commercial meetings to discuss 
the trade between the United States and its neighbors. Even more, 
why should not the Pan American Union arrange meetings for large 
centers in Hispanic America for a discussion of international trade 
relations? Two commercial congresses have been held in Washington 
under the auspices of the Pan American Union. The third of broad 
scope should be held in Hispanic America, if such a thing be possible. 
The book containing all the papers and discussions of the recent con- 
gress will be eagerly awaited. 

The Historical Society of New Mexico, which was founded in De- 
cember, 1859, and which has been housed in the old Spanish govern- 
ment palace at Santa Fe since 1885, in its Bulletin No. 14 (which has 
passed through eight editions), publishes the following interesting 
resume of important events that have centered about the old edifice. 
The account of the old palace (erected in 1605) is an extract from the 
report of Governor Prince in 1890, which was revised in 1909. L. 
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Bradford Prince, LL.D., the author of Spanish Mission Churches of 
New Mexico, is the present president of the Historical Society of New 
Mexico. 

Without disparaging the importance of any of the cherished historical locali- 
ties in the East, it may be truthfully said that this ancient palace surpasses in 
historic interest and value any other place or object in the United States. It 
antedates the settlement of Jamestown, New Amsterdam and Plymouth, and has 
stood during the three centuries since its erection, not as a cold rock or monu- 
ment, with no claim upon the interest of humanity except the bare fact of its 
continued existence, but as the living center of everything of historic importance 
in the Southwest. Through all that long period, whether under Spanish, Pueblo, 
Mexican or American control, it has been the seat of power and authority. 
Whether the ruler was called viceroy, captain general, political chief, depart- 
ment commander, or governor, and whether he presided over a kingdom, a prov- 
ince, a department, or a Territory, this has been his official residence. 

From here Onate, the first governor, started on his adventurous expedition to 
the Eastern plains; here a few years later, eight hundred Indians came from far 
off Quivira to ask aid in their war with the Axtaos ; from here, in 1618, Vincente 
de Saldivar set forth to the Moqui country, only to be turned back by rumors of 
the giants to be encountered; and from here, according to his own report, Pena- 
losa and his brilliant troop started, on the 9th of March, 1662, on their marvelous 
expedition to the Missouri ; here in one of the strong rooms the commissary gen- 
eral of the Inquisition was imprisoned a few years later by the same Penalosa; 
here, within the walls, fortified as for a siege, the bravest Spaniards were massed 
in the revolution of 1680; here, on the 19th of August of that year, was given the 
order to execute forty-seven Pueblo prisoners in the plaza which faces the build- 
ing; here but a few days later, was the sad war council held which determined 
on the evacuation of the city; here was the scene of triumph of the Pueblo chief- 
tains as they ordered the destruction of the Spanish archives and the church 
ornaments in one grand conflagration; here De Vargas, on September 14, 1692, 
after the eleven hours' combat of the preceding day, gave thanks to the Virgin 
Mary, to whose aid he attributed his triiraiphant capture of the city; here, more 
than a century later, on March 3, 1807, Lieutenant Pike was brought before Gov- 
ernor Alencaster as an invader of Spanish soil; here, in 1822, the Mexican stand- 
ard, with the eagle and the cactus, was raised in token that New Mexico was no 
longer a dependency of Spain; from here, on the 6th of August, 1837, Governor 
Perez started to subdue the insurrection in the North, only to return two days 
later and to meet his death on the 9th, near Agua Fria; here, on the succeeding 
day, Jose Gonzales, the revolutionary chief, was installed as Governor of New 
Mexico, soon after to be executed by order of Armijo ; here, in the principal recep- 
tion room, in 1844, Governor Martinez killed the chief of the Utes by one blow 
with his chair; here, on August 12, 1846, Captain Cooke, the American envoy, 
was received by Governor Armijo and sent back with a message of defiance; 
and here, six days later. General Kearny formally took possession of the city, 
and slept, after his long and weary march, on the carpeted earthen floor of the 
Palace. 
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From every point of view it is the most important historical building in the 
country and its ultimate use should be as the home of the wonderfully varied 
collections of historical antiquities which New Mexico will furnish. 

Coming down to more modern times, it may be added that here Gteneral Lew 
Wallace wrote the latter part of "Ben Hiir", while Governor, in 1879 and 1880. 

THE CENTENABY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OE BRAZIL 

The Associacao Commercial of Rio de Janeiro has proposed to par- 
ticipate in the commemoration of the centennial of the independence 
of Brazil in September, 1922. It was resolved at its last meeting 
that the following measures be adopted to celebrate fittingly this 
anniversary: 

1. The creation of a Pan-American congress of Commercial Expan- 
sion and Industrial Law in Rio de Janeiro. 

2. The offer of a money premium for an allegorical canvass of the 
Independence to be placed in the halls of the Commercial Association. 
Only artists born in Brazil will be allowed to compete for this premium. 

3. Another similar premium for the best thesis relative to the Brazil- 
ian economic evolution during this century of independence. 

The Associacao Commercial do Rio de Janeiro, which is the oldest 
and most important institution of its kind in Brazil, has plans to inter- 
est the Brazilian Government in the above project in order to make it 
an event of national importance. (From a report of April 4, 1919, by 
Augustus I. Hasskarl, American Vice Consul in Charge at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil.) 

SETTLEMENT OF UBUGUAy's DEBT TO BRAZIL 

On December 10, 1918, the Uruguayan Legislature approved the 
treaty signed on July 22, 1918, at Rio de Janeiro by the Uruguayan 
and BraziHan Governments for the purpose of detei-mining, liquidating, 
and applying Uruguay's debt to Brazil. 

The origin of this debt is to be found in a series of eight conventions 
entered into from 1851 to 1868 by which Brazil advanced to Uruguay 
amounts which had by 1868 reached a total of slightly over $4,000,000. 
As expressed in the treaty of July 22, 1918, the moneys thus loaned 
were expended in the common struggle for liberty and devoted largely 
to mihtary expeditions against Rosas and Lopez, the dictators of Argen- 
tina and Paraguay, respectively. According to the message of the 
Uruguayan Government submitting the treaty to the Legislature, 
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Brazil proved itself a most tolerant creditor and failed to demand pay- 
ment of capital or interest. On several occasions the Uruguayan 
Foreign Office opened negotiations looking to the liquidation of the 
debt, the first definite proposal being made in 1896. The debt with 
interest then amounted to over $12,000,000 (twelve million dollars) 
and a project was drawn up providing for its reduction to $5,170,000 
which amount was to be paid in 4 per cent bonds guaranteed by all 
direct and indirect taxes. This last clause led to the withdrawal of 
the project and, although further negotiations took place, particularly 
in 1906 and 1910, no definite agreement was reached until July, 1918. 
The treaty which has now been approved fixes the amount of Uru- 
quay's debt to Brazil at $5,170,000 and provides for the expenditure 
of this sum by Uruguay in works of mutual benefit on the frontier 
between the two countries. The sum of $1,034,000 is to be devoted 
to studies for, and the construction of, an international bridge over the 
Yaguaron River between, or in the vicinity of, Rio Branco (Uruguay) 
and Yaguaron (Brazil). The further sum of $1,757,800 is to be ex- 
pended for an Institute of Labor to be founded on the frontier and 
occupy a total area of at least 9,884 acres distributed as evenly as 
possible between the two countries. In this institute an equal number 
of Uruguayans and Brazilians will receive in Spanish and Portuguese 
scientific and professional instruction in agricultural and pastoral 
industries as well as in allied industries. The preliminary work in 
connection with the institute and bridge is to be entrusted to two 
high commissaries acting jointly. Plans for the institute must be com- 
pleted and ground purchased within twenty months from ratification 
of the treaty, at the end of which period the Uruguayan Government 
must commence work, the same to be completed within a further period 
of two years. The same period of twenty months is allowed for the 
drawing up of plans for the bridge. Work is to be commenced within 
six months of approval of plans and terminated in two years. 

The treaty provides that in case the high commissaries should dis- 
cover obstacles in the way of a common institute, they shall be em- 
powered to propose the creation of two contiguous but separate organ- 
izations, a single institution situated entirely on the Brazilian side, 
or any other solution susceptible of assuring permanent harmony and 
the prosperity of the institute. 

For the execution of the financial clauses of the treaty the Uruguayan 
Government will issue within a year from ratification a special debt 
of 5,000,000 pesos ($5,170,000) bearing 5 per cent interest and 1 per cent 
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amortization, to be realized from time to time as the work demands. 
The Uruguayan Government is bound to maintain this debt at a rate 
of 86 provided it should be quoted below this figure at any time when 
occasion may arise to convert the bonds into money. 

The balance left after paying for the Institute of Labor and the 
International bridge shall constitute an endowment fund for the up- 
keep of both. (From a report of February 6, 1919, by Consul 
William Dawson, at Montevideo.) 

The following project has been presented by Doctor Jose Salgado 
and Seiior Simon L. Licuix to the Historical and Geographical Insti- 
tute of Montevideo, Uruguay, for commemorating the Fourth Cen- 
tenary of the discovery of the Straits of Magellan, on the 1st of 
November, 1920: 

Art. 1. The Historical and Geographical Institute of Uruguay resolves 
solemnly to commemorate the Fourth Centenary of the voyage of 
Magellan. 

Art. 2. On the 1st of November, 1920 a conference will be held at 
which lectures will be delivered by orators who will be appointed for 
this purpose on the following subjects: 

(p) Importance of Magellan's voyage from a geographical point of 
view. 

(b) Importance of same as far as it relates to the history of the. 
River Plate. 

(c) Post occupied by Magellan amongst Discoverers. 

(d) Data upon which Magellan based himself in order to carry out 
his enterprise. 

(e) Significance of this journey in relation to diplomatic history. 
Art. 3. On the 1st of November, 1920 the Institute will unveil a 

memorial tablet in Magellan Street in this city. 

Art. 4. The Institute will request the Rector of the University and 
the Director General of Primary Education to cause that on that day 
professors of American history and teachers be requested to deliver 
addresses to their pupils on the importance of Magellan's discovery. 

Art. 5. The Institute will request the City Council to give the names 
of "El Cano" and "Santiago" to two Streets of the City of Mon- 
tevideo in memorial of the first navigator that made the first voyage 
round the world and of the first European Vessel that navigated in the 
waters of the Uruguayan River "Uruguay". 
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The Sun (New York) of May 19, 1919, notes that, in accordance 
with an announcement made on the above date by the Dean of the 
Faculty of the University of Notre Dame, all candidates for degrees in 
the College of Arts and Letters will be required hereafter to take a 
course in Hispanic American history, a course heretofore compulsory 
only for students of foreign commerce. So far as known, Notre Dame 
is the first institution in the United States to make the study of His- 
panic America compulsory. The work is in charge of Rev. John F. 
O'Hara, C.S.C. 

The department of "Latin- American" History of the University of 
Notre Dame announces the completion of a chronological card-index 
of the Documentos Ineditos . . . de Indias (42 volumes) and the 
supplementary Segunda Serie, Documentos InMitos . . . de Ultra- 
mar (13 volumes). To this have been added cards listing the docu- 
ments in Navarrete (5 volumes). Other documents will be listed from 
time to time as they appear. All the documents in the appendices to 
the Coleccion de Libros y Documentos Referentes a la Historia de America 
will be included in the list. This index has generously been made 
available for students in general. Correspondence should be addressed 
to Rev. John F. O'Hara, C.S.C, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

The Summer School of the University of Notre Dame is offering 
courses this summer in the History of Peru (1530-1830) and the Con- 
quest of New Granada (1495-1560). Courses were offered last year in 
the Colonial History of South America, and South American Relations 
(1810-1910). In another place in this issue appears the syllabus and 
reading list furnished to the students of the latter course. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, in its annual 
meeting held in New York, December 28, 1918, elected the following 
eminent scholars to honorary membership in the Association: Rafael 
Altamira y Crevea, Miguel Luis Amunategui y Reyes, Luis A. Baralt, 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Georges Cirot, Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, 
Benedetto Croce, Arturo Farinelli, James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Ray- 
mond Foulche-Delboso, Juan Givanel Mas, Antonio G6mez Restrepo, 
Francisco A. de Icaza, Jose Toribio Medina, Alberto Membreno, Ram6n 
Menendez Pidal, Ernest Merimee, Alfred Morel-Fatio, Ernesto Nelson, 
Alberto Nin Frias, Ricardo Palma, Antonio Paz y Melia, W. E. Purser, 
Jose A. Rodrigues Garcia, Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Ricardo Rojas, 
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Manuel Segundo Sanchez, Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, Emanuel 
Walberg, Juan Zorrilla de San Martin. 

Flying Magazine, the official publication among other organizations 
of the Pan American Aeronautic Federation (June 4, 1919), issued a 
special circular letter to the delegates to the Second Pan Aiperican 
Commercial Congress which met in Washington in June. Among 
other reasons why the delegates should cooperate in the development 
of aeronautics, the circular suggests that capital be encouraged 

To assist in spreading of aeronautical information in South and Central 
America. 

To extend credit to various firms in South and Central America, who desire 
to purchase aircraft for transporting their foremen and perishable goods to and 
from the plantations. 

To urge upon their respective governments to purchase aircraft for policing 
and military purposes at the time there are so many aeroplanes available in the 
United States for that purpose. 

Dr. Isaac Joslin Cox, of the University of Cincinnati, has accepted 
a call to the Northwestern University. There he will have the use of 
the magnificent collection on South America gathered through the 
efforts of Dr. Lichtenstein, the former librarian of the University who 
offered courses in the history of Hispanic America, as well as of the 
Ayer Collection in the Newberry Library in Chicago. In the Chicago 
summer session, where he is teaching this summer. Dr. Cox has a class 
in Spanish American history of over thirty, and reports that the inter- 
est is growing rapidly. At Northwestern, Dr. Cox will give a general 
course on Hispanic America, and a more detailed course on Mexico 
and its immediate neighbors (including a definite study of Mexico's 
social problems), the latter course to be open both to graduates and 
undergraduates. Finally he will conduct a seminar on the wars of 
independence with special reference to the attitude of the United 
States toward this struggle. Dr. Cox expects to make a trip to South 
America in the near future. 

Dr. William R. Manning, who has been absent on leave from his 
post in Texas University during a portion of the war, in order to ac- 
complish important work for the Carnegie Endowment for the Estab- 
lishment of International Peace and in the State Department, has 
resigned from the University and will continue his work for the present 
in Washington. 
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Dr. W. E. Dunn, of the University of Texas, who has been for some 
months assistant chief of the Latin American Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has severed his connection with 
the government and has gone to Berkeley to assist the Doheny Re- 
search Foundation until the opening of the new semester. 

Dr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of Texas read a paper at 
the recent conference of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
on "Some new Light on Don Diego de Penalosa; proof that he never 
made an Expedition from Santa Fe to the Mississippi River in 1662." 
In this paper, the author proved that the Freytas Relation is a fabri- 
cation, showed that Penalosa was in Arizona instead of Kansas in 1662, 
and added details concerning his trial by the Inquisition, the outcome 
of which made him a trouble maker for Spain at the court of Louis XIV. 

Dr. S. E. Leavitt, Associate Professor of the Romance Department 
of the University of North Carolina has been granted leave of absence 
from his university work in order that he may take advantage of his 
appointment by Harvard University to the Sheldon Traveling Fellow- 
ship. In connection with this appointment Dr. Leavitt will visit the 
principal universitites of South America with a view to preparing a 
bibliography of Spanish American literature, in which considerable 
attention is to be given to the historical side. It is unnecessary to 
speak of the importance of this projected piece of work historical stu- 
dents will await anxiously the completed product. On his return to 
the United States, Dr. Leavitt will have charge of all instruction in 
Spanish at the University of North Carolina. In his teaching work 
he lays emphasis on the benefit accruing to the student of the Span- 
ish language from a reading in the original of Spanish American history. 
Dr. Pierson of the historical department of the university and Dr. 
Leavitt plan their courses together, in order that their students may 
have a certain continuity in their studies. 

One reason leading to a belief that Mexico is experiencing a real 
revolution and not a mere ferment is the intellectual activity observ- 
able in many directions in Mexico — stimuli that will make for a rapid 
industrial and educational progress in a peaceful Mexico. Now is 
the time for Mexico's scholars, thinkers, and statesmen of all degrees 
to work for the common good of their country, and to urge in no 
uncertain way the setting aside of selfish individual interests and 
the manifestation of that ideality inherent in peoples of Hispanic 
blood and culture. 
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COURSES IN THE mSTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA GIVEN IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Notices of courses in Hispanic American History have already ap- 
peared in the issues for August and November, 1918 and in that for 
May of this year. 

University of Notre Dame 

The following description of the course is taken from the General 
Catalogue, 1917-1918. 

10. Latin American History. This course consists of lectures, read- 
ings, and the preparation of reports by the students. A two-years' 
course in Spanish is a prerequisite, since the student must be able to 
read sources in Spanish and Portuguese. The course considers the 
discovery and exploration of Latin America; the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonial policy with reference to religion, education and general 
culture, local government, industry and commerce; the influence of the 
French Revolution on the movement for independence; the rise of the 
independent states; the social and economic problems of the present 
republics. This course is required for students of Foreign Commerce. 
Four hours a week for two terms. 

In no. Ill, series XIV., of the Bulletin of the University of Notre 
Dame, the "Summer Session Bulletin", courses for the summer session 
are outlined as follows: 

8s. South American Relations (1810-1910). Influence of American 
and French revolutions on movement for South American independ- 
ence; decline of the Bourbon dynasty; American help in wars for inde- 
pendence; the Monroe Doctrine; constitutional governments in South 
America; Henry Clay; American commercial supremacy during the 
fifties; Civil War losses; Blaine's Pan-American policy; the war with 
Spain; Root, Barrett and Carnegie; the Pan-American Conferences of 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. Lectures, outlines and topic reports 
on reference readings. Not given, 1919. 

9s. History of Peru (1530-1830). The conquest; Atahualpa and 
Pizarro; the New Laws; the vice royalty; ecclesiastical organization; 
the Inquisition; commercial laws; the alcabala, the mita, etc. ; eighteenth 
century abuses; the war of independence. Lectures, outlines and topic 
reports. Given five times each week. Two credit hours. Rev. John 
F. O'Hara, C. S. C. 
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lOls. Colonial History of South America. Graduate course. Dis- 
covery and exploration; establishment of Church and State; anti- 
slavery agitation; gold mining and growth of commerce; English agres- 
sions; the asiento; smugghng, the result of narrow commercial policy; 
corruption of officials at home, and in colonies; missionary activities; 
the reductions; the expulsion of the Jesuits. Lectures and reference 
reading in Spanish, Portuguese, and French. Preparation of one 
topic. Not given, 1919. 

102s. The Conquest of New Granada (1495-1560). Graduate course. 
Las Casas and the Knights of the Golden Spur; the Pearl Coast; the 
quest of El Dorado; permanent colonial establishments. Lectures and 
reference reading in Spanish, French, and Portuguese. Work on dis- 
sertation. Given three times each week. One credit hour. Rev. 
John F. O'Hara, S.C.C. 

The "Ca,talogue" above cited describes a course in Commercial 
Geography under the Department of Economics, as follows: 

14. Commercial Geography. A study of land forms; climate and 
economic influences; economic and political geography of Latin Amer- 
ica, Russia, Asia Minor, India and the Far East; manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States; industrial management. A study of cost 
factors and manufacturing policy. Trade areas and routes. Two 
hour a week for one term. 

The course in Foreign Commerce of which mention is made above 
aims 

To give students, along with a general cultural education, a technical knowl- 
edge of American and foreign markets and of approved methods of bringing the 
products of American industry to the attention of foreign customers. The 
course will be found of very special value to young men intending to enter the 
field of foreign commerce, particularly commerce with ' 'Latin America". No 
College course can take the place of actual office training, but students who have 
followed this program will need comparatively little of such experience to make 
them valuable assistants in the work of export management, and other things 
being equal, they will advance faster and farther than those who have not en- 
joyed this particular training. Two months of practical office work is a pre- 
requisite for graduation. The degree is Ph.B. in Foreign Commerce. 

In connection with the course in commerce, a "student Chamber of 
Commerce has been organized at the University for the double purpose 
of acquainting the students with the work undertaken by the various 
commercial organizations famiHar to business men, and of giving 
practical application by a study of problems to the theoretical work of 
the classroom". The student members represent sections with which 
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they are familiar, and it is interesting to know that most of the South 
American countries are represented. Courses are also given in the 
University in Spanish and Portuguese. 

The following translation of an original letter written by Ferdinand 
of Spain, the original manuscript of which is owned by the Historical 
Society of New Mexico, appeared in the issue of the Santa Fe New 
Mexican for June 24. It is rightly considered as one of the treasures 
of the Society. 

By the King 
To the Duke of Infantazgo, his cousin. 
Cousin Duke: 

The Countess of Saldana, your daughter, my niece, will arrive tomorrow in 
this city as I have already written to you; and because, as you know, the season 
in which marriages may take place opens eight days after Epiphany and closes 
on Septuagesima, and because I am desirous that the Count, your son, and the 
said Countess shall be married without delay when the marriage season permits, 
for these reasons I pray that you will direct that your son shall start immedi- 
ately and come here, in order that in our royal palace and in our presence, the 
said Count and Countess may hear mass, as I have written. This will afford me 
much pleasure; and let there be no delay, as the time will not permit it; and 
everything is already prepared here for the consummation of this wedding, in- 
cluding the money which is to be given to the said Count on account of the mar- 
riage, as agreed. 

The 28th day of the month of December, 1512. I, The King. 

The money, as above stated is ready and a person should be sent forthwith 
to receive it. 

By command of his Highness. 
Pedro de Quintana (Rubric) 



